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HERE WE GO AGAIN ...... 


Students decide fate of ICB, transit 


All UCSC students will 
be asked to vote today and 
tomorrow (Thursday and 
Friday, May 21-22) ona 
wide range of campus 
issues, including the reten- 
tion of fee support for 
Inter-College Board, and 
the establishment of a 
mandatory fee to support 
a campus-to-community 
bus system. : 

Balloting will take place 
Thursday and Friday, between 
10:00 A.M. and 5:30 P.M., in 
the College Offices. Sample 
ballots have been placed in 
mail boxes. 

Voting will cover two dis- 
tinct elections. The first is a 
binding referndum over stu- 
dent fees; the second is an 
“advisory poll” to determine 
the course of student govern- 
ment and Administration 
spending. 

The ICB fee referendum 
reads: “SHALL THE $1.50 
INTER-—COLLEGE 30ARD 
PORTION OF THE $3.50 
PER STUDENT PER QUAR- 
TER CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
FEE,WHICH WAS ADOPTED 
IN JUNE 1969, BE CON- 
TINUED?” 

The transportation fee ref- 
erendumreads: “SHALL STU- 
DENTS BE ASSESSED NOT 
MORE THAN $3.50 PER 
QUARTER FOR A SANTA 
CRUZ MUNICIPALTRANSIT 
DISTRICT (SCMTD) BUS 
SYSTEM OPERATING BE- 
TWEEN THE CAMPUS AND 
THE CITY WITH THE UN- 
DERSTANDING THAT: 1) 
STUDENTS, UPON PRESEN- 
TATION OF A VALID REG- 
ISTRATION CARD, WILL 
BEGIVEN UNLIMITED FREE 
USE OF THE SCMTD BUS 
SYSTEM; 2) THE BUS 
ROUTES AND SCHEDULES 
SHALL BE ARRANGED TO 
BEST SERVE THE STUDENT 
NEEDS; AND 3) NO FEE 
SHALL BE ASSESSED UN- 
LESS AN ACCEPTABLE 
AGREEMENT CAN BE CON- 
SUMMATED BETWEEN THE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE 
SCMTD?”’ 


il 


The referendum is spon- 
sored by the Inter-College 
Board on the basis of an un- 
official referendum which was 
held last Fall Quarter by a 
number of students who 
wished to abolish ICB. At that 
time, slightly under 50% of 
the student body voted, and 
the Chancellor refused to rec- 
ognize the results as binding; 
he agreed, however, to hold 


an official vote on the ICB © 


fee in Spring Quarter. 
Inter-College Board has 
been reconstituted since the 
Fall vote, and most of its 
present members assured their 


- colleges that the fee vote 


would be held, along with an 
extensive opinion poll. After 
a lengthy struggle to achieve 
financial autonomy, ICB used 


VOTING FOR 
GRAD STUDENTS ON 
THIRD FLOOR 
OF NAT SCI | 


its supporting fees to support 
the activities of almost two 
dozen campus-wide student 
organizations, and to estab- 
lish free draft counseling. 

If the referendum item is 


Brautigan, Welch 


approved by two-thirds of the 
voters, then the $1.50 fee will 
continue and ICB will under- 
take extensive reform, accord- 
ing to its policy. If the item is 
defeated, there will be no fund- 
ing for campus-wide activities 
for at least one academic 
year. ICB will continue to 
exist, however, since its Arti- 
cles of Confederation provide 
that only action by the col- 
leges can abolish it. No further 
student fees can be assessed 
until next Spring Quarter, ac- 
cording to University policy. 
The second referendum 
item, which would establish 
free bus service between the 
campus and the city of Santa 
Cruz, is being Sponsored by a 
wide coalition of ecology and 
campus-planning groups as an 
alternative to private auto- 
mobiles on campus. In an 
extensive poster campaign, ad- 
vocates of the bus system 
have argued that mass trans- 
portation will reduce the 
number of automobiles on 
campus, the acerage of land 
given over to parking lots, 
and the level of pollution. 
If the item is approved, 
negotiations will begin with 
Please turn to page 4. 


Poets to give readings 


Poets Richard Brauti- 
gan and Lew Welch will 
read from their work on 
the Santa Cruz campus 
Wednesday, May 27, at 
8 PM in the Stevenson 
College dining hall. Ad- 
mission is 50¢ and the 
public is invited. 

Brautigan is the auth- 
or of eleven books, in- 
cluding several books of 
poetry and three novels. 
Published late last year by 
Delacorte Press was a vol- 
ume including three of his 
earlier works, The Pill 
Versus The — Springhill 
Mine Disaster: Selected 
Poems, Trout Fishing in 
America (a novel), and /n 
Watermelon Sugar (short 
prose pieces). A new book 
of poems, Rommel Drives 
on Deep into Egypt, was 
just released by the same 
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publishers. In addition, 


Brautigan has been a re- 
cent contributor to such 
magazines as Vogue, Ram- 
parts, Rolling Stone, and 
Poetry. He was born in 
1935 and has lived in San 
Francisco for the last sev- 
eral years. 

Welch, who works asa 
longshoreman anda 
teacher, makes his home 
in Marin City and has 
long-time been associated 
with the San Francisco 
Renaissance and Beat 
scenes. Welch is 44 years 
old and the author of 
several small books and 
pamphlets of poetry, two 
of them, On Out and 
Courses, published by 
Oyez Press. His poems 
have appeared in such 
magazines as Contact and 


‘San Francisco Review, and 


appear in the anthology, 
Please turn to page 12. 
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Is this man guilty of 


@ perversion of justice? 


See story on page 4 


Peace rally 


A first for Brown 


The Northern Califor- 
nia George Brown for 
Senate Campaign has an- 
nounced a political first. 

Assemblyman John L. 
Burton, Northern Calif- 
ornia Co-chairman for 
Brown for Senator, an- 
nounced that a political 
rally for peace and non- 
violence will be held at 
San Francisco Civic Cen- 
ter, Saturday afternoon, 
May 23. The rally will be 
dedicated to ending the 
war in Southeast’ Asia and 
ending violence and racism 
in America. Speaking at 
the peaceful protest will 
be Congressman George 
Brown, Assemblyman Wil- 
lie L. Brown, Jr., Assem- 
blyman Burton, and 
others. 

Burton stated that he 


viewed the election of 
Congressman Ge orge 
Brown’ to the United 
States Senate as a refer- 
endum on the war in 
Southeast Asia. Congress- 
man Brown is one of the 
few members of Congress 
who _ has _ consistently 
spoken out against the 
war in Southeast Asia, 
and more importantly, 
voted against the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

Burton urged all of the 
citizens of Northern Calif- 
ornia concerned with the 
war in Southeast asia and 
concerned with increasing 
violence in America to 
come to San Francisco 
to bear witness to their _ 
concern. If every Ameri- 
can citizen who is sick of 
violence in Vietnam and 
sick of the violence here 
at home were to make 
this concern public, the 
pressures would be so 
strong that the Congress 
and the President would 
have to take notice. More 
importantly, the victory 
of Congressman George 
Brown in the June 2 pri- 
mary would serve notice 
on all political candidates 
that only those who serve 
the cause of peace will be 


Please turn to page 12. 
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Press urges support 
of media equipment, 


mass transit fees 


Among the many items under consideration in 
today’s Advisory Poll and Referendum is a list of 
capital spending projects which the Administration 
may undertake with funds derived from Registration 
fees. These projects range from new tennis courts to 
an expanded Garden Project; they range in price from 
$15,000 to $80,000. You are asked to give these pro- 
jects numerical priority ratings—one student organiz- 
ation has asked that students only mark three items 
(1,2, and 3 in priority) to make student demands 
more emphatic. 

We are asking you to include MEDIA EQUIP- 
MENT ($15,000) as one of your three priority items. 
If given sufficient student support, the Administration 
will make $15,000 available for the purchase of ex- 
pensive but vital capital equipment for student com- 
munications systems. Specifically, the money will be 
applied to expanding and improving campus broad- 
cast activities in radio and television. 

The PRESS will have no major capital expenses in 
the next few years. The importance of the MEDIA 
EQUIPMENT item is found almost entirely in its ap- 
plication to the creation of an independent, auto- 
nomous student media capability. Tape-recorders. 
cameras, broadcast equipment, loud-speaking equip- 
ment-—these things become absolutely necessary when 
a situation arises in which University communications 
equipment is cut off from student use. 

In comparison with most of the competing capital 
projects, MEDIA EQUIPMENT is the most economical 
and the most useful. The $15,000 allocation will rep- 
resent a 3-to-5-year investment, and will insure stu- 
dent access to media equipment in any situation in 
the following years. It will go a long way towards 
ending the peculiar limits of the Santa Cruz student 
media resources. 

There are other items on the Advisory Poll that 
are equally demanding and important. We believe that 
the Garden Project Capital item and the Coolidge Drive 
Slide Control rank as major projects. Yet whatever 
else you rank within the top three items, we urge you 
to include MEDIA EQUIPMENT as an effective step 
towards student-controlled media. 

KeaAKKAKE KE * 


One of the primary issues to be voted upon today 
is the continuation of the $1:50 per quarter per stu- 
dent fee for the support of the Inter-College Board. 
Those vocal students who condemned the fee and the 
government organization last Fall seem to have for- 
gotten their older passions, but the issue is still with 
us—what course shall student government at Santa 
Cruz take? 

We urge you to consider one implication of a ‘‘no” 
vote on the fee continuation. If the fee is defeated, it 
will not be collected next year and cannot possibly be 
reinstated before Fall, 1971—a full academic vear in 
which campus-wide student government, in any form 
or constitution, will be totally impotent because it will 
be totally without funds. 

There is a strong argument for the idea that ICB’s 
major failures last Fall resulted from its unfortunate 
financial position. The Board which took office at 
the beginning of Winter Quarter decided to fight for 
extensive financial autonomy, and took its fight to 
the President of the University. Finally, after student 
funds were frozen for two months, the Administration 
agreed to ICB’s demands for student control over the 
funds derived from the fee. With that new freedom, 
ICB was able to support the activities of dozens of 
student organizations—cultural, political, social, eco- 
logical—and is able to support the current strike ac- 
tivity financially. 

Regardless of your vote on ICB’s validity or func- 
tion, it is in the interest of student autonomy to ap- 
prove the continued fee assessment. If a majority of 
the student body finds fault with the current govern- 
ment structure, but decides to approve the fee along 


with structural reform, then the new government will 


have resources and thus power. But if the fee is de- 
feated, then there will be no government at all, in any 


effective sense, for at least one full year. 

We urge you to vote today or tomorrow. We urge 
you to approve MEDIA EQUIPMENT in the Advisory 
Poll, and we urge you to support the $1.50 Campus 
Programs Fee and the $3.50 Mass Transportation Fee. 


It's up to you to get 


student fees. 


rid of cars 


and parking lots at UCSC! 


vote for the proposed bus system— 
35 runs to major areas downtown 


financed by a $3.50 increase in 


Future plans for UCSC include 13,500 parking spaces=53 acres. There are now 


1879 spaces. They include ten lanes directionally at the entrances-divided into four 


lane roads. foes 
The total area to be covered by asphalt is 12%. 


A 3-story parking structure will soon be constructed west of Nat. Sci. i 
These figures are taken from the Gruen Associate’s Study on Parking and Circu- . 


lation for UCSC 1967). 


THE PROBLEM -- 


We are commiting ourselves irreversiblyto a system we don’t want. There is an 
absolute permanency to asphalt—once roads and parking lots are constructed, they 
remain. If we continue driving cars, the planners will continue building roads and 
parking lots. It is up to us to prove that we don’t want automobiles. Unless 
some significant attempt is made to show that the students are willing to accept 
other forms of transportation, the destruction of the natural environment shall 


continue unabated. 


QUESTIONS — 
Will there be night-time and weekend buses? 


Yes— We are sure to have buses running at night and on weekends. 


Will cars be banned from the campus? 


No, we see the bus system as a meaningful alternate to cars on campus. ° 
We do hope to arrange for parking areas near the campus entrance for 
people living too far from the bus line, and for on-campus students with 


cars who wish not to park on campus. 
Is it expensive? 


No, it’s cheap. Three dollars a quarter equals thirty cents a week, which is 
less than $54 a year for the parking fee. Also, your parking fees go towards 


building more ugly parking lots. 
Why not hitchhike? 


If you are going to make a significant effort toward reducing the number of 
cars On Campus, we must institute and USE the bus system. Hitchhiking on 


and off campus is supporting cars. 
What are the future plans? 


The bus _ system is the first step. We are circulating a petition for a parking 
lot at the bottom of the hill to consolidate the cars, and transporting the 


people up in buses or mini-trains. 
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Save the life of a tree! 

Recycle these sheets of 
paper and every other 
newspaper that you read 
and then throw away. 
Newsprint can be easily 
reprocessed—and thus the 
forests are saved from 
further cutting. 

Ecology Action and the 
Santa Cruz Community 
School are collecting dis- 
posed paper for recycling. 
TAKE O L D NEWS- 
PAPERS TO THE REAR 
DECK OF THE BOOK- 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ ON 
PACIFIC—Ecology Action. 
will truck them to repro- 
cessing facilities. 

- Recycle o | d_news- 
papers! Save the life of a 
tree! 
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They were talking of nothing but college kids 


‘‘Ego-tripping is escalating faster than the war. Potomac fever’s rising...” 


by David Thomas 


Washington. I don’t like this town. 
It’s built on a swamp. It’s better than 
Ottawa or Bonn but it’s a company 
town with a single industry, govern- 
ment. Finance can stay in New York 
or Milan but it’s unfortunate to have 
the political capitol so removed from 
the cultural and academic worlds. It’s 
not civilized and it’s now dangerous. 
Politicis isn’t everything but you for- 
get that here. 

] remember how thrilled I was the first 
time I came, some are tod~y. Someone else 
takes a picture of the glowing capitol dome, 
framed by MacDonald’s double arches. The 
new architecture is bad, the Rayburn build- 
ing an atrocity. The old monuments don’t do 
much for me anymore. They seem hallow, 
bombastic, except the Jefferson. It still has 
quiet dignity, across a stinking lagoon. But 
this is self-indulgent, there’s work to do. 

How does a green delegation from a pro- 
vincial university that wants to end the war 
go about it? The organization, the talk-shows 


the letters in Santa Cruz were remarkable. 


but this is something else. The Quakers are 
always there—they’ve been at this a long 
time—ever helpful, a meeting house the first 
night to work out hassles, use of their own 
AFSC office next day as temporary head- 
quarters. 

We start requesting appointments, they 're 
given. We knock on doors, they open. It’s 
a weird week in Washington. Word seems to 
be out in the executive branch to listen 
(respond?) to students for a few days, capitol 
hill opens up. Access is remarkable. Packets 
of UCSC position papers with community 
support are laid on people all over Washing- 
ton. In a week we reach the Asst. Secretary 
level in the State Dept., see lots of people 
in HEW, meet the new Selective Service 
director, hobnob with Averill Harriman, reach 
a wide scattering of senators, talk to most of 
the 38 California congressmen. I work mostly 
on the House. We pick up points as we go 
along: dry voting records tell tales, sympa- 
thetic congressmen tell us who might be 
moved and who are ossified, pro-Nixon 
arguments become familiar and we improve 
our rejoinders. 

Congressman Burt L. Talcott, Rep., Calif.— 
12th district (Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Luis Obispo, and Kings counties), our con- 
gressman. Without rival, he afforded us the 
least honorable, most insulting reception we 
got in Washington. (Santa Cruz Sentinel, Fri., 
May 15, “Rep. Talcott praises UCSC dele- 
gation.”) Van Deerlin helped UC San Diego, 
Cokelan helped Boalt Hall, no help from 


Talcott. He will only see voters registered in‘ 


the district, only those who saw Nixon’s press 
conference. He questions the legitimacy of 
our delegation, the authenticity of our 
petitions. Aggravated, he pushes an all out 
defense of Nixon’s policy: we’re all against 
the war, this will shorten it, this is not an 
escalation, this is not an invasion. (Am. 
Heritage Dictionary: invasion n. 1. The act of 
invading; especially entrance by force. 2. The 
onset of something injurious or harmful, as 
of a disease. 3. Any intrusion or encroach- 
ment; infringement.) But he’s cunning, has 
an artful high school debater’s counter- 
punch, blurs meanings, discredits with a 
broad brush. Many of us don’t have quick 
retorts. We argue a point of international 
law. He almost makes me lose my temper. If 
an hour in that man’s office doesn’t galva- 
nize one to political action nothing in 

Washington will. 

We saw other right-wing hawks but they 
at least were courteous, even pleasant (more 
dangerous?). Barry Goldwater, Jr. is a nice 
guy; he is not well-informed. He was nervous 
at the meeting but he made a point to set it 
up and he was open, candid. He admitted, 
astonishingly, that he didn’t know of Eisen- 
hower’s statement that we once didn’t allow 
elections in S. Vietnam because intelligence 
indicated Ho Chi-Minh:would win with 80% 


of the vote, or that many SE Asian experts 
hold that a communist Vietnam would be a 
bulwark against not an extension of Chinese 
power. But he asked for the references, I'll 
send them. Revealingly, he almost blew the 
official line: with this invasion we can win 
the war. “But no one, including Pres. Nixon,” 
I said, “claims we’re seeking a military vic- 
tory.” He bit his lip. 

Bob Mathias, world-famous track star, 
Olympic decathlon winner, Republican from 
Tulare county is an even nicer guy. How do 
you get through that easy-going athletic 
charm when he keeps adding, “I probably 
agree with 99% of what you're saying?”” He 
comes down heavily on that argument so 
common and finally so destructive of dem- 
ocracy: we must support the President, he 
alone has the best information. But he like 
Talcott, in almost the same words (admin- 
istration briefing?) says that if American 
troops are still in Cambodia July | he'll op- 
pose the venture—an almost certain sign the 
administration plans to keep this schedule. 
The anti-war effort and the other demands 
mustn’t be tied to this gambit. 

The Democrats are another story. 17 or 
the 21 are now generally voting against the 
war. (No difference between the parties?) 
Some need firming up. Chet Hollifield and 
George Miller are probably hopeless, two are 


activity is leading to conflicts and tension 
among ourselves, doing our own thing is 
weakening the common cause. Agreed pro- 
cedure for disbursing funds is not being 
followed. Ego-tripping is escalating faster 
than the war. Potomac fever’s rising. Some 
are flaunting their high-placed connections, 
some are puffing up their own fledgling 
political careers, some are just dropping out 
and letting others down. (God knows no 
one’s had much sleep for a week.) 


Politics. “For politics, we know, is a 
second-rate form of human activity, neither 
an art nor a science, at once corrupting to 
the soul and fatiguing to the mind . . .” Take 
me back to political history and theory, and 
I haven’t even gotten an hour in the National 
Gallery. 

And yet some people were magnificent, 
caring, learning, working. The talk-show bit 
was a genuine tactical innovation of con- 
siderable potential. The hare-brained, vain- 
glorious idea of addressing a Joint Session 
of Congress, even if it never comes off, 
was pushed with such elan it got much further 
than the doubters ever dreamed. 

Did it do any good? To us there, a lot, 
and we owe much to the UCSC community 
for sending us, but that’s not the point. “This 
hill has a great capacity for absorbing talk,” 


''Burt Talcott afforded us the least honorable, 


most insulting reception we got in Washington. 


Other right-wing hawks were courteous, 


even pleasant.’’ 


wavering. Phil Burton, bluff, hearty, almost 
hectoring, is one of the original doves. From 
his district, downtown and eastern San Fran- 
cisco, it’s not hard to be radical. He’s 
helpful. Charles Wilson, an obscure congress- 
man from an obscure district which doesn’t 
write many letters, is genuinely pleased to be 
visited. He’s on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Military Construction subcommittee. 
He believes in a strong military, but opposes 
this war. He can be reached, good people 
should talk to him. 

Jim Corman from the 22nd is a very de- 
cent man. He’s fought for civil rights in back- 
lashy San Fernando Valley district. He 
trusted Johnson, now he’s torturing over his 
whole past and present position. He wants to 
make the right decision, even if it’s elec- 
torally harmful. He’s genuinely concerned 
about a blood bath, about the consequences 
of rapid withdrawal. He wants to hear the 
very best arguments. Only the callow can 
condemn such a man. 

UCSC lobbyists are not the best in 
Washington. They’re not very articulate, are 
often thinly informed, haven’t thought 
through their own position. (What do you 
say if a majority of the country does support 
the President?) Passion and rhetoric are 
starters, they’re not enough. We might teach 
Barry Goldwater, Jr. something but not the 
State Dept. boys. If ever study were rele- 
vant... 

Meanwhile, back at the delegation. We’ve 
been loaned four desks and a phone in the 
office of Rep. Don Riegle, an anti-war Re- 
publican (Pete McCloskey of San Mateo 
county is another, there are several) from 
Flint, Michigan. Extraordinary, this man has 
nothing to gain by helping UCSC. We messed 
up that office plenty but now we’re messing 
up ourselves. Our recently adept improvis- 
ation is degenerating to chaos, our free form 
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a crusty Knight papers reporter told me. But 
a New York Times reporter said it had had 
impact. It heartened those who’ve been right 
all long and who’ve been lonely —the George 
Browns. It helps others along. It even reached 
the conservatives. Demonstrations, riots they 
can avoid or dismiss by stereotyping. It’s 
different with eight (fairly) straight, intel- 
ligent college kids in their offices they have 
to talk to. Many were startled by the in- 
tensity we brought, only to learn that we 
were the moderates, who still but perhaps 
for not much longer, tried ane the 
traditional process. Communication is not 
sufficient, it is necessary. 

But political action must go on. Sen. 
Cranston said two crucial senate votes were 
changed. More need to be. One representa- 
tive told us the Congressmen were talking of 
nothing but the college kids in their Members’ 
Only dining room last week. They were im- 
pressed but they expected it to pass. What 
terrified them was the idea that it might 
keep up to November, and that five hundred 
or a thousand disciplined students might 
move in to work their districts for peace 
candidates. 

It was a drop in the bucket but buckets 
sometimes overflow. 
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At editors’ conference 


Mc Henry speaks out 


Speaking before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Chancellor Dean E. McHenry con- 
demned the draft, the war in Vietnam and the in- 
vasion of Cambodia, and urged the enfranchisement 
of all Americans over 18. McHenry was asked to re- 
view the general situation in California for the presti- 
gious A.S.N.E. at their May 12 meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, but used the form to express frustration over the 
current political crisis. 

McHenry’s remarks included: 

VIET NAM: “Speaking as a citizen, and political 
scientist, I think that the Viet Nam war is one in which 
the United States should not have intervened... 
and should extricate itself as promptly as is com- 
mensurate with the safety of ourmen...” ; 

THE DRAFT: “The draft has become an abomi- 
nation. For thirty years it has rested like a yoke on 
the necks of generations of young men. Sometimes 
it seems to me a grotesque credit card, to which dip- 
lomatic failures and military ventures may be charged 
and the bill is paid in the lost lives and health and 
years by our male youth...” 

DECLARATION OF WAR: ‘“‘Tiie Constitution 
gives the power to declare war to the two houses of 
Congress, not to the President»Undeclared wars must 
be curbed and the blank check withdrawn.” 

ALTERNATIVES: ‘What can young people do to 
vent their anger and frustration? Except in four states 
we have not enfranchised those under twenty-one. | 
experience great difficulty in persuading students to 
participate in the electoral process. They are angry and 
frustrated, and the corridors of power are so distant. 
Often the answer is: ‘We don't believe in the system.’ 
We must convince them that change is possible or the 
republic is doomed to a division that may destroy it. 
The obvious route to effective influence in the Cam- 
bodian crisis is through participation in campaigns for 
national office . . .A few days spent on behalf of 
candidates of one’s choice might relieve frustrations 
and help preclude a coup such as depicted in SEVEN 
DAYS IN MAY.” 

McHenry also spoke on other aspects of the Calif- 
ornia situation, including education, transportation, 
and government. 


Health insurance for the summer vacation period is 
available for Santa Cruz students through a compre- 
hensive policy underwritten by Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. A single $9.00 premium provides 
extensive hospital and surgical benefits, outpatient 
care, ambulance and consultation service, and special 
accident protection. 

Applications for Summer Health Insurance have 
been placed in student mail boxes at all five colleges. 
Applications and premiums are due by June 26 and 
should be mailed directly to the insurance carrier, not 
the campus Health Center. Coverage runs from June 
14 through the beginning of Fall Quarter. 

Students who wish to insure dependents as well as 
themselves should contact the Health Center for 
further information. 


The Theatre 


“Women” with mixed, male casts 


By Sara M. Amis 


The University Theater Company will 
present its remaining performances of Aristo- 
phanes’ comedy, Women in Congress, direc- 
ted by Audrey Stanley, on Saturday and 
Sunday, May 23 and 24 in the quarry at 
4:00 and at 6:30 p.m. At 4:00 the play is 
performed by an all male cast, at 6:30 by a 
mixed cast. 

Women in Congress is a vision of what 
happens when women take control of Athens 
and set up a commune offering equal every- 
thing to everybody. This new deal, this 
glorious new society will cut out all social 
ills--poverty, debt, crime—and consequently, 
all litigation, the Aristophanic male’s most 
cherished occupation. It will also, of course, 
provide free food and equal opportunity for 
sex for all. And here it falls apart. Free sex 
for everybody no matter how old, how ugly 
means compulsory sex for somebody no 
matter how young, how handsome. The rest 
of the program disappears as soon as stated; 
what remains is food for all and sex for all 
old hags who had to go without for so long. 

The all male cast wears masks and the male 
characters in it the phallus which Aristo- 
phanic comedy requires for many of its jokes 
but which is not generally used with the 
consequent loss of much point. Both these 
elements at first impact remove the play from 
anything resembling real life, creating a dis- 
ance between the fantasy on stage and the 
reality of the audience watching it. This dis- 
tance is increased, at least for a modern audi- 
ence, by the fact that it is actually men 
playing women (and since the chorus con- 
sists of Athenian women, practicaly the 
whole cast plays the opposite sex.) In the 


male version a man with a inask represents a 
woman, and the woman thus created is of 
necessity a very different thing from the 
woman created in the mixed cast production 
by a real woman by means of her own face 
and facial expressions. 

The all male version is bawdier, sug- 
gesting as it does an all male audience, 
women and children left home. It has an air 
of caberet, burlesque lacking in the mixed 
version. It is inherently funnier than the 
other from the complications of role-reversal, 
than re-reversal when Athenian women mas- 
carade as men, the confusion of heterosexual 
sex and male nature and female. The total 
madness of this vision of “‘liberated”’ Athens, 
even more an impossibility in 4th century 
Athens than now, is clear in the male ver- 
sion, less so in the other. 

The male version is, or was on opening 
night, a less polished performance than the 
other, many lines were lost and the tempo 
badly needed picking up, so that to anyone 
determined to see only one of the two 
productions I would have to recommend 
the mixed one, which is very well done and 
lots of fun to watch. But it is the contrast 
between the two that is so interesting, an 
excellent idea of Miss Stanley’s to attempt: 
both, keeping them entirely separate so they 
could develop individually. The mixed cast 
version is easier to watch, partly because it 
is better done, but largely, I think, because 
we are more able to deal with the conventions 
we are used to; it has a coherence lacking in 
the other. 

Miss Stanley’s intelligent reading of Aristo- 
phanes is evident in both productions, and 
the enormous amount of work it is clear she 
put into both of them was worth it. 


ICB referendum, from p.1 


the Santa Cruz Municipal Tran- 
sit District for a bus system 
that would allow unlimited 
service to students on a flat 
contract basis. The three 
stated conditions must be met 
by the SCMTD, or the fee 
will not be assessed. 

In addition to these bind- 
ing elections, students will 
vote on a wide range of op- 
tions in two “advisory polls”, 
one sponsored by the ICB 
“to assist the ICB’s efforts in 
representing the interest of 
the student body”, and the 
other by the Administration 
“to assist the Campus Plan- 
ning Committee in the phys- 
ical development of the camp- 
us.” 

The ICB is asking students 
several broad questions: 

“DO YOU FAVOR RE- 


TENTION OF ICB AS THE: 


OFFICIAL CAMPUSWIDE 
GOVERNMENT?” Under this 
item, options include the man- 
ner of election of the Student 
Representative (campuswide 
election, chosen by ICB or 
chosen by ICB and ratified by 
the colleges, or complete abol- 
ishment). Also included is the 
manner of selection of the 
ICB chairman (campus elec- 
tion, selection by ICB and 
college ratification, selection 
by ICB). Finally, students are 
asked to define the function 
of campuswide student gov- 
ernment—legislative, funding, 
student leadership, student 
representation, or a combi- 
nation of these. 

A “NO” vote on the re- 
tention of ICB includes op- 
tions for no campuswide gov- 
ernment at all, an Associated 
Students-type government, or 
open suggestions from the stu- 
dent body. 

The Administration ad- 
visory poll asks for student 
opinion on capital projects to 


Continued from page 1. 


be funded from Registration 
Fee surpluses. Students are 
asked to give numerical pri- 
ority to the following items: 


—BARN THEATRE AL- 


TERATIONS and __ sound- 
proofing ($25,000). 

—MEDIA EQUIPMENT, in- 
cluding durable items for use 
by student-operated publica- 
tions and broadcasting ($15, 
000). — 

—COOLIDGE DRIVE 
SLIDE CONTROL as a co- 


operative project between 
County and student crews 
($25,000). 


GARDEN PROJECT CAP- 
ITAL ITEMS, including or- 
chards, paths, drains, water 


lines, work sheds, and storage 
houses. ($15,000). 

—TENNIS COURTS, three 
additional courts ($70,000). 

—UPPER QUARRY COM- 
PLETION, including electrical 
and plumbing service, storage, 
dressing, and service rooms, 
toilets, etc. ($23,500). 

—TEMPORARY MULTI- 
PURPOSE PAVILION for rec- 
reation and physical education 
($80,000). 

—-NEW AND IMPROVED 
PLAYING FIELDS for larger 
student enrollment ($50,000). 

—HANDBALL COURTS, 
six new courts ($15,000). 

—SPORTS CLUB BUILD- 
ING, temporary building for 
storage showers,ect.($20,000). 


A perversion of justice 


Sheldon Feldner, a mem- 
ber of the UCSC faculty, is 
accused of “conspiracy to 
carry Out acts injurious to 
the public health and morals, 
and to pervert and obstruct 
justice” along with three stu- 
dents—Mel Blanchard, Mike 
Fox, and Jon Sharp. 

Their jury, consisting of 
local citizens, was selected 
and empaneled last Tuesday 
night and their trial contin- 
ues in a television studio in 
the Communications Building. 
The trial grew out of Feld- 
ner’s public refusal to con- 
tinue his Cowell 144 seminar 
in television production during 
the strike, and the defendants 
are also accused of dying the 
Cowell fountain deep red. 

Feldner set up this hypo- 
thetical criminal situation in 
order to redirect his seminar 
towards a strike issue. The 
trial is.an experiment in tele- 
vised justice—and the finished 
videotape will be available as 


an educational program when 
it is completed. 

Local Attorney William 
Kreitzmann is serving as pre- 
siding judge of the Superior 
Court,andtwoother attorneys 
are conducting the defense 
and prosecution—Jim Jackson 
will prosecute the defendants 
under Austin Comstock’s de- 
fense. 

Students are invited to view 
the production in Television 
Studio “B” tonight and to- 
morrow evening as the pros- 
ecution presentsitscase against 
Feldner and his student co- 
defendants. Taping of the de- 
fense will take place next 
Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, May 26 and May 28, 
and the summations will be 
presented for judge and tele- 
vision cameras on Friday , May 


Witnesses and court per- 
sonnel are acted by members 
of Feldner’s redirected semi- 
nar. 


An expert’s report 


Cambodia: another step in or another step out? 
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Our troops have captured more supplies than they could possibly remove by 


the end of June, and yet we are assured that the pullout 


The news from Cambodia is con- 
fusing. It seems that the S. Vietnamese 
Army is pushing ahead to its objectives 
along the Mekong, the Cambodian 
coast and the border areas. The US. 
forces are busy along the Cambodia- 
Vietnam border and have apparently 
unearthed more inaterial than they can 
remove or destroy before the Presi- 
dent’s pullout date in June. But the 
pull-out date, we are assured, will be 
observed. 

The purposes of the current campaign 
were quite various. The government has said 
that the major idea was to remove or des- 
troy the large HQs, weapons dumps, and 
food stores of the Vietcong inside the Cam- 
bodain border. It will, they say, set the Viet- 
cong back about 8 months and give a 
breathing space in S. Vietnam for the U.S. to 
keep to the troop withdrawal schedule (ap- 
proximately 280,000 to be left in S. Viet- 
nam by May 1971). This is the process 
known as “Vietnamization” which is ex- 
pected to reduce American casualties and 
the pressure of the draft at home in the U.S. 
The President presumably hopes that these 
objectives will improve his standing at home. 
The S. Vietnamese army will then bear nearly 
all the manpower and casualty pressures. 

Furthermore, the massive bombardment 
of Laos over the last S years may have per- 
suaded some military figures of the possibili- 
ties of air-power with minimal presence on 
the ground. Air-power over S. Vietnam has 
been increased to counter-balance US troops 
withdrawals since June 1969 and may well be 
stepped up again with further withdrawals. 
But the political usefulness of massive bomb- 
ing where there is no effective ground force 
or political follow-up is open to question. It 
looks as though the so called “battle for the 
hearts and minds” of the S. Vietnamese 
people has never really been given much 
serious attention by either Saigon or Wash- 
ington and has been replaced by forced re- 
location of villages and massive bombing. 
There are also serious ethical questions in- 
volved, which everyone should ponder. The 
air war seems to hit civilians hardest and its 
inhumanity in Vietnam and in Laos has 
leaked out in this country. This question will 
probably“confront the American people after 
the war when accurate information is avail- 
able and the extent of the biological and 
ecological damage in Vietnam and Laos can 
_ be measured. 


To return to Camtodia, the present oper- 
ation is surely not aimed at the dumps and 
bases alone. The Cambodian army is very 
weak and Lon Nol’s government, which de- 
posed Prince Sihenouk on March 18, may 
still be in danger of being overthrown by 
the movement that Sihenouk is now mar- 
shalling from exile. Siherouk seems to have 
had some political standing in the rural 
areas of his country. It can be presumed that 
the recent invasion was largely intended to 
make sure that the coup d’etat of March 18 
was not reversed. 

We can only speculate on what the near 
future will bring. One can safely predict that 
the S. Vietnamese army will not withdraw 
from Cambodia for a considerable time 
whatever the U.S. decides to do. Since the 
S. Vietnamese army is already having a hard 
time in S. Vietnam. It seems that extending 


it in this way may counterbalance any ad- 


vantage to be gained from interfering with 
the Vietcong’s bases and dumps along the 
border. One can already foresee that the pro- 
American forces in Cambodia may later 
need American air support on a continuing 
basis, thus extending the air war now going 
on in S. Vietnam. 

Another result of the present action may 
be the stepping-up of Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese efforts in S. Vietnam. There 
have been some signs of this recently. Sec- 
ondly, a U.S. government spokesman has 
already anticipated the final fall of the whole 
of Laos to the Pathet Lao (Communist) 
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forces. Third, and most important, the crisis 
seems to be bringing the Pathet Lao, Viet- 
cong, N. Vietnamese and Sihenouk forces 
together. If the Vietnam war turns into an 
Indo-China war then further considerations 
come in, including the possibility of in- 
creased Chinese and Russian aid and diplo- 
matic support. The likelihoood of Chinese 
troops being involved, however, is prob- 
ably very remote indeed, unless the S. Viet- 
namese and U.S. forces invade N. Vietnam or 
Laos: This is very unlikely. 

It may seem idle for a layman to speculate 
about the war. Certainly many will say it is 
idle to protest or question the government. 


The author of this article is 


a Professor of Chinese History 


at a California university. 


Professionals in the military and in the 
government have spent years studying all 
these problems and they have huge organiz- 
ations devoted to making correct decisions. 
The President has the responsibility to make 
decisions, he has his advisers, and he has 
access to all kinds of information we never 
see. How can the average citizen question. his 


judgement? I think this argument is a 


dangerous one. It would make it impossible 
for any citizen to question the judgement of 
any president of government. The problems 
in Southeast Asia are not only technical but 
also political, and many elements go into a 
political judgement. The President tells us 
he wants peace and withdrawal, but we must 
take note of what he does as well as what he 
says. We are all entilted to opinions on the 
war and we should all be open to new infor- 
mation. And we know that in the present case 
many important figures in govérnment circles 
have opposed the president’s decisions. It 
might also be said that the so-called experts 
have consistently failed to win the war for at 
least 9 long years, though they have often 
said that victory over the Vietcong was “just 
around the corner,” and those speaking 
against the war, having been repeatedly dis- 
cussed on the grounds that they did not 
have all the information, have repeatedly 


predicted the course of the war correctly. 


The contrast between North Vietnam and 
the Viet cong on one hand the United States 
on the other has always been striking, the 
sledgehammer and the gnat. Sooner or later 
this must force us all to reconsider some 
basic assumptions about the war. The first 
of these assumptions is the separate state- 
hood of North and South Viet Nam. United 
States policy since 1954 has been based on 
the idea of the two Vietnams, north and 
south. This has always been counter to the 
Vietnamese peoples’ assumption that the line 
at the 17th parallel was an accident of mili- 
tary history and did not express any real 
division in the Vietnamese nation. Of course, 
there are those in South Viet Nam who have 
everything to lose by unification and there- 
fore stand with the United States against this 
fundamental assumption of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism. The 17th parallel was set up as a 
temporary truce line at the Geneva talks in 
1954. Re-unification should have occurred 
in 1956 with the nationwide elections which 


the Geneva agreements called for. It is com- 
mon knowledge that those elections were 
not held because Ho Chi Minh would have 
won them quite easily. 
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date will be observed. 


A second assumption is. that military 
power can bring the U.S. over the hump 
and that political factors can be given a 
much lower priority. A little more equip- 
ment, a few more men, and more firepower, 
and the other side will walk. At the same 
time we have supported military regimes in 
Saigon which have after badly pretended to 
have much domestic political support. From 
1960-61 the position of the Saigon govern- 
ment became more and more serious. Its 
very survival continued to be a question un- 
til about 1965 if not later. American mili- 
tary involvement began in 1960 and grew 
much deeper from 1964. Probably the most 
important trend in 1961-64 was the in- 
creasingly military slant on U.S. thinking on 
Vietnam. This is most evident in the fate of 
various S. Vietnamese efforts between 1962 
and 1967 to get two things: decent govern- 
ment and a negotiated peace settlement. On 
the turn of 1963 and 1964, for example, 
there was such an effort based on the 
Buddhist and student movement in S. Viet- 
nam. The Khanh coup of early 1964 cut off 
all such possibilities and brought into power 
another militarist autocracy wedded to a war 
policy and to the U.S. Successive unstable 
military dictatorships have continued to out- 
law all expressions of neutralist opinion in 
S. Viet Nam and many, including members of 
the National Assembly, have suffered for 
such opinions. The Constitutional manoeuv- 
ering of 1967 had little meaning and was 
probably meant largely for Wester consump- 
tion. 

President Johnson stepped up the war in 
1964-65 by beginning the bombing of NVN 
and aiso of Laos. Such escalation has never 
succeeded in damping down NVN and Viet- 
cong efforts. Peace initiatives have done so. 
It also appears certain that Johnson de- 
liberately rejected various initiatives for 
negotiations during 1965-68. If we consider 
all the possible outcomes of the present 
events and remember those in the past, it is 
hard to give credit to government optimism 
intentions. 

A third set of assumptions has to do with 
Communism. This can only be touched on 
here. The effect of the long Cold Wars has 
been to lock people in to a set of fixed 
ideas which have often not even responded 
to the Sino-Soviet Split. The international 
Communist movement scarcely exists today 
in the way it did up to 1958 and Asian 
Communist parties have been going their 
ways for a long time. Many people can’t 
understand why a Communist SVN should 
be a threat to the U.S. These countries are 
weak, poor, disunited. Sometimes the U.S. 
government also finds this hard to explain, 
so it comes out with the China bogey. It is 
likely that any viable post-war state set up in 
Cambodia and Laos will be anti-American. 
The damage has been done—but they can 
scarcely threaten this country. That threat 
is the only possible justification for con- 
tinuing the war. 

How about the famous dominos? Won’t 
Thailand fall, and then others? If the Thai- 
land government solves some of its internal 
problems and avoids getting mixed up with 


-a foreign (US) patron in struggles with its 


own peoples, then there is no reason to be- 
lieve in the domino theory. To us, these 
countries are all much the same—but in 
reality they are all very different from each 
other. The essential thing is the internal 
problems of each country. And the Com- 
munist states of Asia have a far greater need 
for peace in the area than we do. It is not 
hard to show that excessive use of foreign 
military power has in some ways created the 
very threat it sought to remove. Let us hope 
that the present protests will encourage the 
President to begin serious moves to get out 
of Indo-China very soon. Then this country 
can get down to some of its pressing prob- 
lems. It has little to fear from 34 million 
Vietnamese. 
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A_gesture against war 


Redeem your savings bonds 


The National Bond Re- 
demption Committee was 
started at Hamilton Col- 
lege on May 6, 1970, and 
has since grown into a 
national movement. The 
goal of the movement is 
a mass redemption of 
United States Savings 
Bonds on July 6, 1970 in 
support of the three point 
proposal of the National 
Strike Committee. Each 
bond redeemed will be a 
vote of “no-confidence” 
in our government if, by 
July 4, it has failed to 
take substantial actions 
on: 

1. its military and 
political intervention in 


Southeast Asia. 


2. the continuing po- 
litical repression of min- 
ority groups in the United 
states, and 

3. the present existence 
ot campus complicity with 
the war effort. 

The legal aspects of bond 
redemption are minimal and 
uncomplicated. The owner, 
with proof of identification, 
can obtain immediate pay- 
ment of bonds, at least two 
months old, by presentation 
and surrender at incorporated 
banks, trust companies, or 
paying agents of the United 


- States Treasury Department. 


Series “E” bonds in denomi- 
nations higher than twenty- 
five dollars may be redeemed 
in part, but only in the amount 
of any authorized denomi- 
nation, or its multiple. 

Under no _ circumstances 
can anyone be coerced into 
buying bonds or into under- 
going any process or redemp- 
tion substantially different 
from the plan outlined above. 
Any attempt to curtail this 
right “is an infringement of 
civil liberties and can be 
dealt with accordingly. 


Economic Aspects 


As of March, 1970, the 
national debt amounted to 
$372 billion. Avoiding the 
specifics, this debt is financed 
by two different types of 


bonds—marketable and non- 
marketable. The marketable 
bonds are sold by the Treasury 
to large investors at interest 
rates which vary according to 
the supply and demand situ- 
ation of the market; the 
government cannot regulate 
the price. The second type, 


~non-marketable bonds,are sold 


directly to private individuals 
in small denominations and 
cannot be resold to other 
parties. These non-marketable 


‘bonds, commonly known as 


War Bonds, Defense Savings 
Bonds, and Savings Bonds 
constitute only 15 per cent 
of the National Debt, the 
rest being financed by mar- 
ketable securities. 

The National Bond Re- 
demption Committee suggests 
that all persons holding Sav- 
ings Bonds redeem them after 


July 4, 1970 if the U.S. mili- 


tary and political intervention 
in Southeast Asia has not been 
terminated. It is forseen and 
stressed that this action will 
have no deleterious effects up- 
on the nation’s economy, but 
is merely a vote of “no- 
confidence” in our Southeast 


Asian policy. In effect, the 
redemption of large amounts 
of Savings Bonds will force 
the government to switch part 
of the funding of its debt 
from non marketable bonds 
to the marketable variety. 

This may cause a slight in- 
crease in the interest rate on 


‘government securities in order 


to induce large investors to 
buy high denominational, mar- 
ketable bonds. We believe, 
however, that the possibility 
of this small rise in interest is 
justified considering the seri- 
ousness of the war issue. The 
effect on the economy as a 
whole will be negligible, since 
the rate of interest applicable 
to marketable government 
bonds, notes, and bills fluctu- 
ates from day to day, due to 
normal economic activity. 

The possibility of a tax 
increase, instead of floating 
new bonds, has been con- 
sidered, but it is doubtful that 
the Administration would at- 
tempt this means of offsetting 
the loss in Savings Bonds 
funds. Such a tax could only 
be termed a war tax and 
would be politically impract- 
ical. 


[NATIONAL BOND REDEMPTION COMMITTEE 


| Hamilton College, Box 507 
| Clinton, New York 13323 


I 

| I cannot support my government’s military and political in- 
tervention in Southeast Asia, the continuing political repress- 
ion of minority groups in the United States, and the present 

pstence of campus complicity with the war effort. There- 
fore, if these issues have not becn substantially acted upon 
according to my moral conscience, by July 4, 1970, I pledge 

| to redeem my U.S. Savings Bonds immediately. 


| Number of Bonds: 


| Total Value of Bonds: .............. 


« 
= 


j The signature of a United States’ citizen validates this pledge. 


turn to:your local Bond Redemption Committee, or the above 


Jaddress. 


l 
oe information will be kept strictly confidential. Please re- ( 
! 


County officials meet with students 


Thursday evening, May 14, 
twentv-five Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty officers (i.e., planning, edu- 
cation, social welfare, etc.)— 
met with students in lounges 
at the five colleges. Discussion 
centered around University 
and community relations. At 
Stevenson, Supervisor Henry 
Mello and others expressed 
support for the way in which 
students have approached the 
community. Mr. Mello further 
suggested that the student 
community might, with the 
help of interested County of- 
ficials, write and propose a 
resolution to the Board and to 
the City Councils in the Coun- 
ty which would ask that the 
community support respon- 
sible student action. He ex- 
pressed a sense of the urg- 
ency of our situation,, but 
stated: “I think we still have 
time to use the system.” In re- 
sponse to discussion concern- 
ing possible actions by the 


governor to close the Uni- 
versity or to interfere with 
the community relations that 
have been and are being estab- 
lished, Mello said that he 
would do everything he could 
to keep the University open 
and support the kind of ac- 
tivity that has bean going on. 
Other officials, though less 
vocal, expressed concern over 
any possible violence, but gen- 
erally reacted favorably to the 
opening of lines of communi- 
cation. Some just listened, and 
it was suggested that dialogue 
be continued in mutual par- 
ticipation and sharing of Uni- 
versity and County facilities 
for action. 


The following County of- 
ficials participated in the dia- 
logue: from the County Board 
of Supervisors, Chairman Dan 
Forbus and Members Henry 
Mello,George Cress,and Ralph 
Sanson; County Administra- 
tive Officer Carl Miller and 


Assistant County Administra- 
tive Officer Art Alexander; 
County Administration An- 
alysts Jim Evans, Ron Lang, 
and Mike Hanford; Personnel 

Office Analysts Steve Repog- 
le; County Council Howard 

Gawthrop; County Planning 
Director Bert Muhly and Coun- 

ty Plariner Henry Baker; Dan 

Chamberlain, Assistant Direc- 

tor of Public Works; John 

Peterson, Dean of Students at 

Cabrillo College; Dr. Ruschin, 

Medical Administrative Of- 

ficer of County General Hos- 
pital; Assistant Director Ernest 

Lopez, and Mary Wallace, Mrs. 

Rosemary Teeter, and Ken 

Lamme from the County De- 

partment of Social Welfare; 
and Br. Svihus, Administrator 

of the County Health Depart- 
ment, and others. The meet- 

ing had been arranged by Dave 

Thiermann, Student Repre- 

sentative and Connie Anthony, 
of Community Liason. 
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UCSC prof resigns 
Treasury panel post 


A resignation from the 
Consulting Panel to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has 
been submitted to Treasury 
Secretary David Kennedy by 
Daniel B. Suits, Visiting Prof- 
of Economics at Santa Cruz. 
Professor Suits, who has been 
a key figure on the panel since 
1961 under Presidents Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and Nixon, said 
his action was due to his 
“grave concern over U.S. in- 
volvement in Cambodia.” 

The treasury panel is made 
up of about 50 prominent 
economists who advise the 
Secretary about the economic 
outlook, and the economic im- 
splications of Treasury policies. 

Professor Suits, who is an 
internationally know author- 
ity in economic analysis and 

- forecasting, also has served 
the Federal government as a 
consultant to the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors. 
He has recently accepted a 
permanent position with Mer- 
rill College, UCSC, after more 
than 24 years in the depart- 
ment of economics at the 
University of Michigan. 

In his letter of resignation 
to Secretary Kennedy, Pro- 
fessor Suits wrote: “The Presi- 
dent’s tragic decision to ex- 
tend the war into Cambodia, 
contrary to his pledge of 
speedy withdrawal and a 
negotiated political settlement, 
has dashed all my hopes and 
expectations for his adminis- 
tration. In view of his vaction, 
I can no longer in good con- 
science continue to serve asa 
membef of your panel of con- 
sultants.”” 

Commenting in his office 
at UCSC, Dr. Suits said, “I 
have no illusions about the 
NLF, North Viet ese, 


know thugs when I see them. 
On the other hand, I have no 
illusions about the kinds of 
governments we are support- 
ing. I see nothing to choose be- 
tween any of these oppressive 
groups—either for ourselves or 
the people of Indochina.” He 
said that, as far as he could 
see, “people in Southeast Asia 
are being killed for a ‘label.’ 
Alive or dead, it really won’t 
matter to the people there, 
for those who remain will ex- 
ist in a country ravaged by 
oppressors. 

“To make the whole pic- 
ture even uglier,” he said, “we 
the United States, are doing 
terrible damage to their land, 
society and culture. Yet there 
is quite literally , nothing there 
for us to win.” 

Tuesday (May 12) Profes- 
sor Suits returned from Wash- 
ington, D.C. where he gave 
support to the 60-man peace 
lobby from the University of 
California, Santa Cruz. While 
in the capitol he visited with 
representatives from his home 
state of Michigan. “I wanted 
them to see me—short hair and 
over 50, with both a son and 
a son-in-law of draft age. And 
I wanted them to know how 
I felt about the whole situ- 
ation, both in Asia and at 
home,” he said. 

“I can see no difference 
between President Nixon’s and 
President Johnson’s view of 
the Southeast situation. I did 
hope that Nixon would have a 
different view and extricate 
us. But now I feel that he has 
turned his back on the Paris 
Peace talks, and that his 
pledge of Vietnamization of 
the war is another futile at- 


efemPt at military wictory... . 
Please turn to page 12. 
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Bi-partisan drive 


Unruh urges voters 
to oppose the war 


Jess Unruh announced 
today his support:to help 
unite Californians behind 
a bi-partisan drive to 
petition Congress to re- 
turn decisions on peace 
and war to Congress and 
the people. 

Twenty-two Senators 
from both political parties 
now are sponsoring and 
seeking petitions of sup- 
port for Senate Amend- 
ment 609, which in effect 
requires that a President 
wage war only with the 
consent of the people 
through an act of Congress 
to appropriate funds. 

Unruh said he is assist- 
ing the petition drive be- 
cause of “the need for 
concerned people to chan- 
nel their anxieties over 
this war into meaningful 
support of specific consti- 
tutional action by an 
equally concerned group 
of Senators and Congress- 
men. 

“T will be asking all 
Californians, students and 
non-students, who want 
this war to stop to do it 
the right way, the way it 
can and will work,” Uaruh 
said. 

Unruh said, “‘I am urg- 
ing all of my more than 
100 statewide campaign 
headquarters to give their 
fullest cooperation in help- 
ing the citizens of Califor- 
nia to circulate these pe- 


titions to insure that"Am- 
erican menwill not remain 
nor will be sent again into 
a disastrous foreign war 
without the consent of 
the people through their 
Congress. 

“T his amendment 
would return the United 
States to the strict cons- 
titution,” Unruh said. 

Senate amendment 609 
to H ouse Resolution 
17123 says “unless the 
Congress shall have de- 
clared war, no part of any 
funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any 
other law shall be ex- 
pended in Vietnam after 
Dec. 31, 1970, for any 
otherpurpose arising from 
military conflict . . . ex- 
cept as required for the 
safe and systematic with- 
drawal of U.S. military 
personnel .. .”’ It calls for 
completing that orderly 
withdrawal no later than 
June, 1971. * 

Unruh received the fol- 
lowing request in a tele- 
grain from Senators Cran- 
ston and McGovern, May 
13: “We urge you to join 
with other concerned pub- 
lic California leaders to 
encourage students and 
other Californians to unite 
behind the drive to secure 
signatures on petitions in 
support of our amend- 
ment SA-609 to end the 
war in Vietnam.” 


Kids letters to Nixon 


(Selected passages from letters to President Nixon 
written by 8th grade students, Pajaro J.H.S., Wat- 


sonville, California. ) 


Dear Mr. Nixon, 


...1 think we would be better without 
fighting wars. Everybody has to pay large 
taxes and rich people get away without paying 


taxes. You said you didn’t care whether you lost 
when election time comes. If you don’t watch it 
you might get impeached. 

I have a personal reason, my father came back 
safely one time. But this time he might not come 
back. 

Sincerely, yours 
Darrell Tollison 


Bring home the soldiers 


Dear Mr. Nixon, 


...1 think you should do everything to end the 
war by bringing the soldiers home instead of giving 


them more fighting ground. 
Also I think nobody will vote for you because 
of these reasons. 
Sincerely , 
Frank Madrigal 


Figure something else out 


Dear Mr. President, 


_.. IT wish you could figure something else out. 


Sincerely , yours 
Rhonda Beck 


More letters on p. 10. 
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| Zebras necking... © 


somewhere in Africa 


he view from Universit 


Hall 


UC’s “Open Forum” 


Extends to 


Capitol 


Students’ “distress, frustration, anger” 
inspire Washington, D.C. delegations 


On May 7, President Nixon invited UC President Charles J. Hitch 
to the White House along with seven other presidents from both 
public and private universities to discuss recent outbreaks of stu- 
dent unrest. “We spent over an hour with President Nixon in his 
private office and told him candidly that the distress, frustration, 
and anger among students and faculty across the nation have 
resulted from developments in Southeast Asia, from hostile com- 
ments by some members of the Administration about campus 
events and. persons, and from the tragic events that have occurred 


on some campuses,” President 


California. 
“Our principal recommendation for 
immediate action was that the President 
appoint an advisor on his personal staff 
to maintain communication with the 
campuses, and this recommendation was 
accepted. On May 8, President Nixon 
announced the appointment of Chancel- 
lor Alexander Heard of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, one of the members of our 
delegation and a man in whom we have 
the greatest confidence. The President 
also indicated his desire to hold similar 
meetings in the future with the same 
group of university presidents.” 
President Hitch urged University of 
California students, staff and faculty to 
“join together in making our community 
cne of reason, sanity, and civility; it has 
never becn more important for us to do 
so. We must express our concern and 
anguish about the course of events in 
our country, but we must also guarantee 
the right to teach and the right to learn. 
Each of us is responsible in many ways 
for the character of the University. I 
hope very much that we can make it a 
truly open community.” 


Hitch said upon his return to 


As President Hitch was returning to 
California, a group of 69 students and 
6 faculty members from the Santa 
Cruz campus were preparing to fly to 
Washington, D.C. to exchange informa- 
tion with government leaders about the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

Stuffed into their suitcases in place of 
clothing were 2,600 letters, petitions 
and wires from Bay Area citizens ex- 
pressing a variety of opinions about the 
war, The delegation planned to dis- 
tribute these to their Congressional 
representatives and other governmental 
leaders. 

Students from other UC campuses, 
including a delegation from UC-Berke- 
ley’s Boalt Hall, circulated among 
Washington offices during the four-day 
closing of the University. 

“Of all the options for action open to 
students we are choosing legitimate 
governmental procedures to state our 
case,” said Patti Cox of Corona, Califor- 
nia, a member of the UCSC flying dele- 
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Women’s Liberation: a growing movement 


Conference at Santa Cruz 


Women’s Liberation is a growing 
movement of women who have come 
together in the realization that women 
are still not free. Although we consti- 
tute over half of the population of 
the world, we are considered socially 
inferior and we hold the status of a 
minority group. Our oppression, which 
arose out of extreme social change 
long ago, is now sustained by the 
present economic system. Men, al- 
though not inherently oppressive, also 
live within this system, internalize its’ 
standards, and are forced to assume the 
role of the male supermecist. — 

In primitive time, woman’s role was not 
only one of labor equal to that of the man, 
but was also creative. She developed agri- 
culture, tools, medicines and science; it was 
through the leadership of women that men 
were brought forward out of a more back- 
ward condition into a higher social and cul- 
tural role. 

With vast increase of the population, which 
led to scarcity, and this in turn was followed 
by the accumulation of wealth and the grow- 
th of private property, the woman’s role 
changed. Ownership of the cattle and other 
means of production, which formerly had 
been communal, fell into the hands of the 
men whose responsibility it had been to 
take care of them. As this social change came 
about, it created in the man an impulse to 
exploit his strengthened position in order to 
overthrow, in favor of his children. the tra- 
ditional order of inheritance (which had pre- 
viously been mother-rite.) Slavery came into 
existence during this same period, for the 
accumulation of property produced the need 
for acquiring slaves. Women were degraded 
and reduced to servitude; they became mere 
instruments for the production of children. 
Robbed of their social role, they became 
little more than sexual slaves. Class society 
began at this time. 

Today, the same class society reinforces 
the oppressed role of women. There is a 
division of labor that assigns the “important” 
and “creative” work to men, who are paid 
for their labor, and the less important work, 
the drudgery--usually housework —for which 
of course no pay is received, to women. 

We find ourselves faced with omnipresent 
social myths that label us as passive, weak and 
vain creatures, and nothing more than sexual 
objects and domestic workers. We are told 
that the few women who occupy positions 
of importance are living proof that we have 
finally gained full equality with men. And 


Women’s Lib Conference 


FRIDAY, MAY 22, . 


SATURDAY, MAY 23, 


Why a conference of women? 


yet we know that even the long struggle to 
gain women’s rights through the electoral 
process has not brought us equal status. 

In reality, we know that the majority of 
our sisters still define themselves through 
their husbands and children, that women are 
socialized to doubt their own worth and to 
expect failure. This absence of identity of 
oen’s own self is the basis of often unbearable 
insecurity and the perpetration of the need 
to rely on others, ie. men, rather than 


function as human beings should function: 


as autonomous, creative individuals who act 
as subject of their own existance. 

Women in Women’s Liberation are not 
“liberated” women for we live in a society 
in which no one is liberated. We are trying to 
change that society. We are not trying to 
succeed in a man’s world, we don’t want to 
be Time magazine’s Man of the Year, for 
that world is based on the exploitation of 
one group by another, be the oppressed 
group blacks, browns, or women. We, as 
women, must understand our places in the 
system of exploitation. We must understand 
that system’s methods of maintaining our 


roles. We must understand in order to change. 


If we already knew all the answers, there 
would be no need for the Women’s Liber- 
ation movement. We know which social 
restrictions inhibit our freedom to discover 
ourselves and these obstacles (abortion laws, 
the need for creative child care, wage and 
job discrimination, male chauvinism) reflect 
our immediate external struggles. 

We must also begin to understand the in- 
ternal struggles. The struggle for identity 
and the need for woman’s command over her 
her own destiny. No longer will women ac- 
cept their role as attractive decoration for a 
male world. In seeking to re-define our ident- 
ity as women, our greatest obstacle lies in 
our acceptance of the myth of the inferior- 
ity of women. It is through involvement, 
action and discussion that Women’s Liber- 
ation is giving thousands of women across 
the nation an open forumin which to face 
these private feelings and public problems. 
We are mobilizing ourselves to break through 
the status quo and create a world which is 
now still a vision. 

In this conference we will deal with the 
“whys and hows” of our present condition, 
only briefly touched upon here. Most im- 
portantly, the whys and hows of changing 
it and the world in which we all live. 

We need your ideas;we want to share ours 
with you. Only as women together, as sisters, 
can we create the impetus for real and 
meaningfull change. 


7:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. — 10:30 p.m. 


STEVENSON DINING COMMONS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ 


sponsored by WOMEN’S LIBERATION, UCSC 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 


DIANE 
RUTH 


423-3156 
423-5632 


Bread and Roses 


OnJanuary 11, 1912, the textile mills in Lawrence, 
Mass. were closed down as 14,000 workers poured out 
of the mills. The strike started by women was a pro- 
test against starvation wages and exploitation of child- 
labor. 

The women fought courageously; more women than 
men were arrested for intimidating scabs while picket- 
ing. They went to jail rather than pay the fine. 

The strike was known for the songs sung by the 
women; they sang in the soup-houses, meetings, and 
in the streets. The poem “Bread and Roses” was in- 
spired by the women mill workers carrying a banner 
that read. ‘We want bread and roses too.”’ 


BREAD AND ROSES (a song) 


As we come marching, marching in the beauty of 
the day, 

A million markened kitchens, a thousand mill lofts 
gray, 

Are touched with all the radiance that a sudden 
sun discloses, 

For the people hear us singing: “Bread and roses! 
Bread and roses! 


As we come marching, marching, we battle too for 
men, 

For they are women’s children, and we mother 
them again. 

Our lives shall not be seated from birth until 
life closes; 

Hearts starve as well as bodies; give us bread, 
but give us roses! 


As we come marching, marching, unumbered women 
dead 
Go crying through our singing their ancient cry 
for bread. 
Small art and love and beauty thc u drudging 
spirits knew. 
Yes, it is bread we fight for—but we fight for 
roses, too. 


As we come marching, marching, we bring the 
greater days. 

The rising of the women means the rising of 
the race. 

No more the drudge and idler—ten that toil where 
one reposes, 

But a sharing of life’s glories: Bread and roses! 

. Bread and roses! 


The liberated woman 


by Laurie Garrett 


In a manner that is consistent with the American ethic, 
people approached:on the subject of women’s liberation often 
demand to know what a “liberated woman” is, or what exactly 
our end is, and use our confusion as a rationale to destroy our 
argument. but the liberation of women must be viewed in an 
historical light in order for the future to be fully understood. 
Women have been oppressed for as long as there have been 
property-oriented societies, or for approximately 3,000 years. 
At least most racial groups can look back upon an historical 
period in which their culture and freedom thrived in a similar 
manner in which the male white culture now thrives. But 
women have no such historical orientation; their only free- 
dom was that which they experienced before written history. 
Therefore, the model upon which we must work is a new onéy - 
an untried one, and a confusing one. Each women’s group has 
a different idea of what freedom is, only when the structure 
that binds us is destroyed will we truly be able to cope with 
this problem in a realistic fashion. 

But there are a few beliefs that are consistent with nearly all 
women’s groups. The most consistent of these is the strong be- 
lief that nobody, least of all women, can be free in a society 
that puts a premium on a corporate structure. As long as the 
corporate economic condition exists, women will be oppressed. 

Women don’t want to be like men. We don’t want to fight 
our way through a capitist system, emasculate ourselves, and 
do as we have already done for too many years — emulate model 
beings. In an economic sense, women desire the opportunity to 
participate as equals in production, distribution, and consu- 
mption of all goods, free from the strains that bind both men 
and women today. 

It is quite easy to limit yourself to the end of the bra, cos- 
metics, beauty salons, and “fashion”, but liberation goes far 


Please turn to page 9. 
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The maiming of women 


by Donna Keck 
(reprinted from Women) 


Television is a vast wasteland of quiz shows, soap 
operas, situation comedies, variety shows and old 
movies, supported by big business in the form of 
advertising. Almost everyone, finding himself alone at 
one time or another with the TV, has experienced the 
inane programming and the rude commercials. Big 
business is increasingly dependent for its profits on 
the medium of television which provides a mass audi- 
ence of potential consumers. Since one cannot exist 
without the other, the product and the program go 
hand in hand. 

The portrayl of womenin TV advertising and 
programming becomes apparent after even a short 
time in front of the box. A dual image of women is 
projected by the ads. The ‘“‘house-wife drudge’ is 
urged to buy detergent, floor wax, furniture polish, 
food products and other items to make household 
tasks easier. The ‘‘sexmate”’ on the other hand, needs 
feminine deodarant soaps and spray, hair coloring, 
cosmetics, padded bras and girdles. 

These ads tell us, first of all, that women do house- 
work: that we scrub floors, do general cleaning, wash 
clothes, cook and care for children. These ads tell us, 
too, that women are willing to believe in fantasies (or 
downright lies): that you can clean a house with paper 
towels, that you can change the color of a floor with 
the right detergent. These ads tell us that women are 
dumb; subtly in some and very explicityly in others. 
It is not enough to require women to do the druge 
work, we are depicted as too stupid to figure out how 
to do it ourselves. These ads are presented by men; 
men describe the products and give the directions for 
their use. 

Housework, however, is only part of the story. In 
his search for new markets, the businessman conceives 
of women as sex objects as a lucrative new field. As 
seen especially in advertising, a woman's physical ap- 
pearance is seen as her most important attribute. She 
must be beautiful to please her man. Again we are ex- 
pected to believe in fantasies such as hair coloring, 
perfume and padded bras which help us to really be 
ourselves! We are told that women are different from 
men, emotionally and intellectually as well as physi- 
cally, and that there are special products for our special 
needs. We learn that we must be a total package, that 
we must meet “his” standards, and that what we are 
not naturally, we must make ourselves out to be. 

Interestingly enough, all of the ads with women 
empahsize cooking and cleaning, grooming, different 
ways to please a man. In public service announce- 
ments, young boys are urged to further their edu- 
cation cr train for a job. In an ad concerning technical 
careers, we see a large group of people. One is studying 
for a career in engineering, another in medicine, an- 
other in space program... and all are men! The 
women appear only with the lemon polish or the love 
cosmetics. 

A day in front of the television... very depressing 
indeed. For a women with pride in her sex, it is a 
brutalizing experience. It is a brutalizing experience 
forall women, however, because it forces us to engige 
in a meaningless and dehumanizing struggle for the 
cleanest floor, the most delicious meal, and the most 
beautiful body. It restricts our horizons; it denies us 
choice. Most important, it keeps us so busy we don t 
realize we 're down. . 

Women do not exist in reality as we are portrayed 
on television. We are not as rich, nor as beautiful, nor 
as dumb. We have to see the disparity between the 
reality and the dream, and the rotteness of the dream 
itself, especially as it applies to women. 
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beyond what one looks like. True, these things are important, 
for they enslave women in a superfluous struggle to be some- 
thing they aren’t, and probably never can be. We must take 
ourselves to something more vital, and very likely a bit painful. 
We must struggle to change our attitudes towards ourselves, 
our men, and our futures. 

Ideally, there would be no role differentiation in any econ- 
omic or labor sense, so there would be no differentation in a 
physical sense. True, and gladly, men and women will always 
look different, but there is no valid reason why their physical 
strength, durability, and agility should be different. Women 
cannot ask to be liberated and then refuse to carry something 
because it is heavy. We have been raised to believe that we are 
by nature weak, so we have a lot of work ahead of us to catch 
up with the average male. Hopefully, future generations of 
women will be raised as strong people, able to compete equally 
with men in sports. 

Women must also overcome their sexual anxieties, and be 
able to put themselves in a sexually aggressive role. The dating 
game isa packaged distribution method of dealing with mating, 
and must be destroyed. In the future, women must be able to 
deal with men in a way that we have never truly done before. 
We must feel free to have sexual relations with whomever we 
wish, without the fear of pregnancy and, as many women have 
today, the fear of sex itself. 

And with sexual aggression comes social aggression. Female 
timidity is a long-standing traditional measure of “femininity”, 
and women have long held their breath in the face of an argu- 
ment rather than assert themselves. Part of this can be ac- 
credited to the fact that many women think that women are of 
lower intelligence than men, but the basic insecurity that most 
women feels goes beyond that. If we are ever to be able to over- 
come our oppression, we must be able to face and overcome 
our insecurities. 

Most of this article may sound somewhat doctrinaire and a 
bit like a manifeste, and perhaps it is. But what I have said is 
no less true for it. Women must unite and aid each other in the 
struggle to overcome their oppression. Women must realize 
the nature of their struggle and what they are struggling against. 
Our struggle es beyond male chauvinism, beyond bras. Per- 
haps when we have overthrown the structure that now op- 
presses us we will discover that our definition of freedom and 
liberation was all wrong, perhaps not. But the discovery can 
ONLY be made through struggle. 


APT WANTED: Beginning June 
15. Mature, married couple with 


baby. F urn/unfurn, monthly/lease, 
one’two bdrm ok. Under $150 inc. 


utilities, Write Richard Cutler, 
439 Hill St., Laguna B each 92651. 


Letter from a Santa Cruz citizen 


Editor, City on the Hill Press 
University of California Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz, California 95060 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


What novel doctrine is this, that the way to end a 
war is to extend it, that you narrow it by widening it, 
that you lead your Vietnam ally into his neighbor's 
country to attack it, when he has proved, time and 
again, incapable of defending his own? 

This is logic? Dear God! Even the inmates of 
Agnews or Napa would gag on that crock of *2** 
sophistry. 

Only the Pentagon, | suspect, could have dreamed 
up such blind, bankrupt idiocy, and frankly, I 
wouldn't trust the Pentagon any farther than I could 
throw the Washington Monument. 

Only a President, I suspect, quite shielded from 
reality, could buy such irrationality, then merchan- 
dise it to you and me as rationality. 

Mr. Editor, if the President can’t shake off the 
Pentagon mentality, then Congress must. 

If the President can’t set a date for withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia, then let Congress supply him 
with one. 

If that is refused, cut off the appropriations. The 
Congress has the power. Let it be exercised. 

Mr. Editor, at age 63, | remember another day, 
another President, miffed, disgruntled, illadvised, de- 
termined to pack the Supreme Court, to bend it to 
his will, and a Senate, suddenly grown to full stature, 
rising up and saying: ‘‘No, Mr. President!” 

We must believe there is still time for anew Magna 
Carta! 


Thank you very much, Mr. Editor. 


Jay Greene 
340 La Cuesta Drive 

” Santa Cruz, California 
95060 
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More children’s letters to President Nixon 
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oh only $29.95. 
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Dear Mr. Agnew, A bad mistake 
In my opinion, I think that President Nixon 

made a bad mistake when he sent troops into 

Cambodia. When he did, he took the government 

into his own hands, he made everbody‘s decision 

for himself. 

Sincerely, yours 

JoeGarcia 


Dear Mr. President, 

I am against your invasion of Cambodia 
ory because it is against my religion to kill... 
my religion Sincerely, 

Joe Torres 


It is against 


Dear Mr. President, 

-_ While we’re trying to stop it, you are just 
making it harder, longer, and shedding more blood. 
__. Tf we do not enter Cambodia we will save 
lives, and possible use of resources that are being 

used for nothing but death. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ronnie Paredez 


Nothing but death 


Those men 
Dear Mr. President, 

I am against your movement of putting our boys 
in Vietnam or Cambodia. Those men are not robots 
they are actually all of your sons, now you wouldn’t 
want your sons in Vietnam, so the next time you 
think of putting more troops in just think of it as 
putting your own sons in. 

Your enemy forever, 
Alfie Lee Morris 


are not robots 


Dear Mr. Nixon, Let them live 
_. .L am against your idea of the war in Cambodia. 

You will be wiping out thousands of innocent 

Civilians and a lot of American soldiers. 
~ Tam writing to you to let you know how I feel 

because pretty soon I will be part of this screwed 

up war. 

Sincerely, 

Steve Carnes 


Dear Mr. President, 

_.. | disagree with you sending troops in Cambodia, 
after you been taking troops out of South Vietnam. 
Fighting is something everbody hates unless they have 
a deep wound in their head of hatred . .. 

Sincerely yours, 
Remondo Reyes 


In 1931 in the strike-torn town of Adalen, 4 
workers were killed when government troops 
opened fire on a crowd of demonstrators. This 
bloody incident contributed to the fall of the 
Conservative government in Sweden, and to 
the establishment of Socialism which remains 
there to this day. 
aS aoe me ~ | WINNER, 
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Senators Cranston and McGovern are working 


to end the war through Congressional action. 
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“If it feels good, do it!’’ 
AMERON MITCHELL & JACK (Easy Rider) NICHOLSON 


‘REBEL ROUSERS 


in EASTMAN COLOR--- ALSO CO-FEATURE 
CLINT EASTWOOD 
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PANAVISION AND COLOR 


CHILDREN’ S SATURDAY MATINEE, MAY 23% 
WALT DISNEY-O-RAMA and FUN-O-WIN on stage 
OPEN 12: eR ADMESSION 75¢-—-OUT 3:30 


NOW SHOWING 


WED SAT. SUN. OPEN 12:45 
WEEKDAYS OPEN 4:45 
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Production 
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Panavision® 
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SATURDAY & SUNDAY 

CONT. 2PM 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
OPEN 6:45 
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Support their efforts” 


by writing today. 


We’re giving the system 


its last chance. 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE MCGOVERN 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator McGovern: 

I support the McGovern- -Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 

(Signed) 
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THE HONORABLE ALAN CRANSTON 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Cranston: 


I support the McGovern- Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 

(Signed) 
RATE cic Bu cadences stbar Hae ob HRS 
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THE HONORABLE GEORGE MURPHY 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 
Dear Senator Murphy: 

I support the McGovern-Hatfield amendments to 
end the war in Indochina through Congressional 
action. Please act immediately to save lives. 


(Signed) 
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An unusual alliance be- 
tween a major university and 
aleading motion picture com- 
pany in a film-making program 
has been announced by David- 
son Taylor, Dean of the Co- 
lumbia University School of 
the Arts, and Fred Weintraub, 
vice-president for creative ser- 
vices of Warner Bros. 

Warner Bros. will finance 
and distribute a series of short 
films produced entirely by 
students in the Film Division 
of Columbia’s School of the 
Arts. The students will re- 
ceive course credit towards 
their master of fine arts de- 
grees. 


Joshua has come home. 


Peace in Toronto. 


May 11, 1970 


action ‘a bold cultural in- 
itiative,” Prof. Arthur Barron, 
chairman of the School’s Film 
Division, said that “Hollywood 
is now opening the door to 
young talent and we at Co- 


When summer’s here 
and you’re back home 
on vacation 
what’s going to 
happen to your 
school checking 
account with a 
balance down to 
zero and you not 
writing checks for 
3 months 
or more? 


If it’s like checking accounts at 

most banks, you'll pay a service charge 
for nothing, or let it drop and 

hassle getting a new one come fall. 

At Bank of America you can reduce your 
balance to zero during summer vacation 
and you won't have to pay a penny’s 
maintenance charge, or bother with a 
monthly statement. When you return to 
school, make a deposit the normal way and 
your account is ready to go to work again. 
Another thing. Since Bank of America has 
more branches than any other bank in 
California, chances are you'll be able to 
transfer the balance in your Bank of America 
school branch to the Bank of America 
branch in your home town. Just tell your 
school branch you want to transfer your bal- 
ance to a Bank of America near your summer 
address. They'll find the branch that’s most 
convenient for you and make the transfer so your 
account will be ready as soon as you get there. 
And that could be nice to know, if you're graduating. 


BANK oF AMERICAG 
for the business of living 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association - Member FDIC 


Calling the Warner Bros. 


Filmmaking program 


lumbia University are enthus- 
iastic about it.” 

Warner Bros.’ action, he 
said, ‘“‘will allow the students 
a freedom from worrying a- 
bout laboratory and other 
practical expenses in addition 
to the experience of working 
on a real film and gaining a 
professional credit while work- 
ing toward their MFA’s.” 

Mr. Weintraub said that 
“Warner Bros. looks forward 
to getting exciting new prod- 
uct and to having an oppor- 
tunity to find gifted young 
people.” 

At least two films will be 
made this year for Warner 
Bros. by Columbia Students. 
They will be conceived, writ- 
ten,produced, directed, photo- 
graphed, scored and created 
entirely by students, under 
the supervision of a faculty 
member and subject only to 
an initial approval of subject 
matter by Warner Bros. 

The first short will be a 
color film about the contem- 
porary Mohawk Indians who 
specialize in high-altitude con- 
struction work. The film, 
which willutilize montage and 
other devices, was described 
by Prof. Barron as “a sort of 
ballet of danger.” 

The Columbia School of 
The Arts offers a two-year 
graduate program leading to 
the Master ofifine Arts degree 
in film, theatre arts, painting, 
sculpture, writing and music 
composition. 


Resignation 


Continued from page 6. 


Professor Suits added, “I 
hope that Congress will re- 
claim its Constitutional per- 
ogatives, especially in regard 
to control of the national 
purse strings. That’s how our 
Founding Fathers intended it 
to be, and that’s how it 
should be now.” 


Brown 


Continued from page 1. 
elected to serve in the 
United States Senate. 

The rally will com- 
mence at 1:00 p.m. and 
end by 3:00 p.m. There 
will be entertainers along 
and celebrities, as well as 
the featured speakers. 

This will be Congress- 
man Brown’s last major 
Northern California ap- 
pearance before the June 
primary election. 


Poetry 


Continued from page 1. 


The New American 
Poetry. Late this year, 
Grove Press will publish 
his collected poems, Po- 
em 1950-1970. Welch has 
taught poetry writing 
courses for UC Extension 
at Berkeley, and is pres- 
ently on the staff of a 
private high school in 
Marin County. 

The two poets will ap- 
pear together as the last 
program in the College 
Five poetry series for the 
school year. The reading 
is being presented in con- 
junction with the Com- 
mittee for Arts and Lec- 
tures. 


